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ON PAIN AND DREAMS? 


RETROSPECT 


7. my last article contributed to this JourNAL, I began by offer- 
ing some very general reflections on the meaning of mind, and fol- 
lowed these with a rather minute study of one of the most anciently 
and broadly recognized faculties of mind, sensibility. These reflec- 
tions presupposed that one would not attempt a definition of mind 
without first having constructed an image of nature as a mechanism, 
and then drawn such a picture of life making its way through this 
mechanism as would leave to living beings all that purposive freedom 
which seems to be their defining trait. In this way, at any rate, 
my own thought had proceeded, first imagining the whole spread of 
nature to be at all points a mechanism, then following through this 
mechanism the progress of certain groups of these same points. The 
passage of each such group was in some ways that of a slow-moving 
pulse, losing and gaining constituents as it went, yet never leaving its 
own identity in doubt nor ever violating the laws of the medium 
through which its course lay. In other ways this passing form was 
more like those little whirlwinds we see hurrying down the street, set- 
ting things aside for their passage, yet never ceasing to be of the same 
stuff and law as the other air through which they move. 

But what is peculiar to the class of groups we have now before 
us is this: if an observer were to follow the histories of the groups 
of this class, he would find them on the whole to result in a common 
type of phenomenon. We should consider him to be recording this 
observation in the most suitable form were he to announce: the 
beings of this class have only the purpose of their behavior in com- 
mon. For I had, indeed, meant to select from all the dissimilar 
pulses moving through the medium of nature’s mechanism a class of 
pulse defined only by similarity of purpose. And when finally 
from all the classes susceptible of being thus (teleologically) defined 

1The courtesy of R. G. Adams & Co. permits me to present separately 
this chapter from the volume, Mind as Behavior Studies in Empirical Idealism. 


The earlier essays to which the opening ‘‘retrospect’’ alludes will be found 
there collected. 
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I had selected that one whose typical purpose was ‘‘self-preserya. 
tion,’’ I expected the members of this class to be recognized by all 
as the bodies of living beings. 

So it was that before approaching the problem of mind, I had 
tried to think of life as a pulse or vortex, partly propagated, partly 
spending its energy to force its way through a uniform sea of mecha. 
nism whose laws remain unbroken by the purposive gestures of these 
animate portions of itself. Nor did any fear of contradiction deter 
me from defining as purposeful, and recognizing as free, the organism 
whose only stuff and material was that of the medium in which it 
moves and of which it is. For the categories of mechanism apply 
only to the point, those of teleology only to the group of points; and 
what logician would hesitate to assign to a number of things taken 
collectively properties he may previously have denied to these same 
things taken distributively? From only two historic suggestions do 
our assumptions exclude us: (1) the materialism that struggles to 
define the living whole in the terms it has used for the mechanical 
parts, (2) the monadism that feels called upon to define the mechani- 
eal parts in terms it has employed on the living whole. But what 
promise of continuity these classic suggestions seem in their opposite 
ways to hold out to us, we cheerfully forego, confident that logic is 
better served by insisting upon rather than deprecating the discon- 
tinuity that breaks any transition from a distributive to a collec- 
tive all. 

Coming thus to the threshold of mind, seeking the historic motives 
that have forced man’s descriptive effort to add the category of mind 
to that of life, we found in our world but one thing that might be 
absent though life were present. And that thing is difference of 
life; mind is called upon to explain why one living being is ‘‘ higher,” 
another ‘‘lower.’’ ‘‘Higher’’? That is to say, able to attain its 
goal in a wider range of circumstances; and so ‘‘freer,’’ whether 
with a freedom enhanced by resource in means, or with an emancipa- 
tion won by choice of end. With this understanding of life’s dif- 
ferences, would it seem too much for an empiricist to assume that 
if mind was traditionally what made for success, then something of 
what made for success was mind? 

In two ways, we say, history has invoked mind to account for 
elevation or emancipation of life. To superiority of mind has been 
attributed that resource or skill which enables one life to win what 
another must lose. And to superiority of mind again has been laid 
that wisdom or reasonableness in the choice of ideals which in all 
times has been taken to distinguish the philosopher from the man of 
no thought. As no one looking for the simplest beginning would 
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turn to the ‘‘rationality’’ displayed in ideals for a first hint as to the 
meaning of mind, the article we are here recalling confined 
itself to the mentality exhibited in resource or skill. Thus restrict- 
ing ourselves to a comparison of lives in terms of their resource, 
we considered that resource in attaining an end prescribed could most 
demonstrably be measured in terms of the range of circumstances in 
which the subject is well calculated to win out. Tersely, we ventured 
to put the first part of a definition of mind into a formula: 

If one living being can accomplish a given purpose in (n+ 1) 
types of situation, another in but m of these, we call that (non- 
mechanical) quality in which the first is better equipped than the sec- 
ond @ faculty of mind. 

Whereupon, passing from general considerations to a particular 
study of that faculty of mind we call sensibility, I could find no more 
promising clue as to what we might mean by this, than such as was 
suggested by an unavoidably technical discussion of imtensity of 
sensation. (As for the qualitative difference of sensations, I was 
content to let that go for any sort of difference not intensive.) For 
one holding firmly to the empirical method, the model for a diseus- 
sion of intensity is set by the psychophysical study of reaction to 
variations of stimulus; and of all such studies, those of Fechner, 
based on the observations of Weber, command the first attention. 
Weber had recorded certain empirical results; Fechner, whatever he 
may have thought himself to be doing, used the suggestion of these 
results to formulate a psychophysical definition of intensity of sensa- 
tion. It must lie close to any philosopher’s heart to analyze out of 
Fechner’s definition (regarding his so-called law as pure definition) 
those things anyone would see in ‘‘intensity of sensation,’’ and to 
distinguish them from those other things that only one who assumed 
the empirical soundness of Weber’s Law would venture to put there. 

The results of such an inquiry constitute the pith of the article 
to which this is a sequel, and it is necessary for my present purpose 
to recall no more of them than this much: If, imposing upon our def- 
inition only such conditions as the plainest of men would admit to 
be part of the common notion of intensity of sensation, we seek the 
formula having just these implications, we come out with an expres- 
sion like Fechner’s in form and differing only in the number of par- 
ameters and in the empirical interpretation of some of them. This 
is an important difference, indeed, from the point of view of the appli- 
cability of the concept defined ; but it changes nothing of the methodo- 
logical idea. We are but following a classic suggestion in holding 
Sensation, its intensity, and what as not its intensity we call its 
quality, to be completely definable in terms of observed or calculable 
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reactions to observed or observable physical stimuli. For the way in 
which the definition may be relieved of dependence on Weber’s law, 
I must refer to the original article. I was there content to define in. 
tensity of sensation as a certain mathematical function of such quan. 
tities as Fechner used: (1) the stimulus, (2) as ‘‘just noticeably” 
different stimulus; but avoided identifying any of our parameters 
with what would be empirically meaningful only if Weber’s Law 
held true for finite differences of stimulus. 


IMMEDIACY AND REFLECTION 


We may repeat, however, that nothing in this departure from 
technical tradition affects the classic thesis. Empirical psychology 
has long had at its disposal a means of treating sensation in general, 
its intensity in particular, as an object of accurate observation. 
For this reason we have been able to use the actual procedure of 
the psychophysicist to illustrate the observation of mental states. We 
have but developed for a particularly difficult case our first principle 
of empirical method: The key to the definition of whatever thing is 
to be found in the practice of the science looking for that sort of 
thing. And we might add this corollary: No definition is meaning- 
ful which pretends to stand for something no experimental practice 
can find, or at least measure its approach to. 

To the general objections that would spring from the classic em- 
piricism of the eighteenth century, our account of a more thorough- 
going empirical method has given ample consideration in earlier 
pages: it was, of course, impossible for a philosophy attempting to 
construct a world out of immediately given sensations to recognize 
sensations as remote objects of search for men of this world. But 
specific criticism of our definitions could not be forthcoming from a 
school of thought to which the like of our procedure had neither sug- 
gested itself nor been suggested. Such definite argument had to 
wait for our own more experienced day, whose wits had sharpened 
themselves on the long struggle of the psychophysicists to interpret 
their experimental material. It is to a Bergson I would turn for 
the most lucid expression of an order of objection likely to have 
presented itself to the mind of many a reader as our exposition 


progressed. 
Of this problem of intensity, we find Bergson writing : ‘‘ The solu- 
tion which occurs immediately to the mind . . . consists in de- 


fining the intensity of a sensation, or of any state whatever of the 
ego, by the number and magnitude of the objective, and therefore 
measurable, causes which have given rise to it. Doubtless a more 
intense sensation of light is one which has been obtained, or is ob- 
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tainable, by means of a larger number of luminous sources, provided 
they be at the same distance and identical with one another. But, 
in the immense majority of cases, we decide about the intensity of 
the effect without even knowing the nature of the cause, much less 
its magnitude: indeed, it is the very intensity of the effect which 
often leads us to venture an hypothesis as to the number and nature 
of the causes, and thus to revise the judgment of our senses, which at 
first represented them as insignificant. And it is no use arguing that 
we are then comparing the actual state of the ego with some previous 
state in which the cause was perceived in its entirety at the same 
time as its effect was experienced. No doubt this is our procedure in 
a fairly large number of cases; but we can not then explain the 
differences of intensity which we recognize between deep-seated 
psychic phenomena, the cause of which is within us and not outside. 
On the other hand, we are never so bold in judging the intensity 
of a psychic state as when the subjective aspect of the phe- 
nomenon is the only one to strike us, or when the external cause 
to which we refer it does not easily admit of measurement. Thus 
it seems evident that we experience a more intense pain at the 
pulling out of a tooth than of a hair; the artist knows without the 
possibility of doubt that the picture of a master affords him more 
intense pleasure than the signboard of a shop; and there is not the 
slightest need ever to have heard of forces of cohesion to assert that 
we expend less effort in bending a steel blade than a bar of iron. 
Thus the comparison of two intensities is usually made without the 
least appreciation of the number of causes, their mode of action, 
or their extent.’’ ? 

I have reproduced this passage at length, because it sets forth 
so clearly all that other and older empiricisms must hold against our 
more radical extension of the empirical method. Some of the mo- 
tives of its antagonism are still quite general; for a Bergson as for 
a Locke the objective world is built of ‘‘immediate data of conscious- 
ness,’’ and it is natural to expect qualitative differences of sensation 
to furnish the most immediate of this data. It is then Bergson’s cue 
to interpret intensive differences as special arrangements of qualita- 
tive differences of sensation. In all this, the newer empiricism shares 
the motives of the older which we have so frequently examined and 
refused. There are, however, certain parts of Bergson’s criticism 
that would seem forcible enough to arrest even one who up to this 
point had accepted our ideal of empirical procedure. They baffle him 
by pointing to familiar instances in which objective date for a calcula- 
tion of intensity can not be obtained, and yet in which the subjective 
2Time and Free Will, pp. 4-6. 
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judgment of intensity spontaneously wells up: they adduce those 
“‘deep-seated psychic phenomena, the cause of which is within ys 
and not outside.’’ 


Pain 


Here indeed, it may plausibly be maintained, ‘‘the subjective 
aspect of the phenomenon is the only one to strike us [since] the ex. 
ternal cause to which we refer it does not easily admit of measure. 
ment.’’ Now, as our whole plan has been to put the meaning of ip. 
tensity into an inference from stimuli-differences observed to have 
been noticed, to differences calculated to be noticeable, how are we 
to envisage a situation like this? An essential part of the data from 
which calculation is to proceed is lacking; and not to the subject 
only, but to the most reflective observer as well. Yet neither is at a 
loss to recognize differences in intensity of sensation! Could one re- 
quire of the most sophisticated reflection that it recognize a triangle 
from an exposure of but two of its sides? 

To a question so embarrassing to our own empiricism, Bergson’s 
offers a ready answer: 

‘‘The intensity of affective sensations [pleasure, pain] might 

. . be nothing more than our consciousness of the involuntary 
movements which are being begun and outlined, so to speak, within 
these states, and which would have gone on their own way if nature 
had made us automata instead of conscious beings. 

“*Tf such be the case, we shall not compare a pain of increasing 
intensity to a note which grows louder and louder, but rather to a 
symphony, in which an increasing number of instruments make them- 
selves heard. Within the characteristic sensation, which gives the 
tone to all the others, consciousness distinguishes a larger or smaller 
number of sensations arising at different points of the periphery, 
muscular contractions, organic movements of every kind: the choir 
of these elementary psychic states voices the new demands of the 
organism, when confronted by a new situation. In other words, we 
estimate the intensity of a pain by the larger or smaller part of the 
organism which takes interest in it.’’ ® 

The trouble with this explanation is not that it misrepresents 
facts, but simply that it does not explain. It does not explain why 
in one case ‘‘the larger or smaller part of the organism which takes 
interest in it’’ is a measure of a sensation’s intensity, while in plenty 
of other cases a spreading or narrowing of the parts of us taking in- 
terest in some particular experience measures no such thing. <A rose 
grows none the sweeter to the nostril for having won the eye as well. 
Here is, indeed, an expansion in the part of the organism which 


3 Op. cit., p. 34. 
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takes interest in the rose; but it is the wrong kind of expansion. 
One sector of my book-shelves is not less intense than two because 
one makes demand on my eye alone while two must invoke the in- 
terest of my neck as well. Less of me is involved in the first ex- 
ploitation ; but not tha right less. 

No doubt, after we have come by the concept of the intensity of 
pain, we can use that complexity of reaction which we now know to 
be the right kind of complexity, to guess at the increasing energy of 
some unknown stimulus. One term of the stimulus-reaction relation 
is enough, now, for at least a rough estimate of intensity ; but could 
it have been enough from the first ? 

What would seem to be a real alternative to the interpretation of 
these intensity-judgments as exclusively ‘‘subjective,’’ is the sugges- 
tion that would have them to be inspired by an instinctive use of 
analogy. Nor does such an hypothesis call for any but the most 
elementary processes of reasoning on the part of the acquiring sub- 
ject. He sees, let us suppose, the grimace and contortions of a man 
suffering (as the physician will presently inform him) from an in- 
tensifying colic; he can, of course, make no observation or measure- 
ment of that increasing gas-pressure which is a stimulus, as Bergson 
has it, ‘‘inside of us and not outside.’’ Yet as the simplest observer 
who has ever witnessed the reaction called forth by increasing ez- 
ternal pressure watches the patient pass from a faint frown, through 
all the familiar phases of bodily contortion, to a paroxysmal stiffen- 
ing of the whole frame, is it likely he would fail to sense ‘‘increasing 
intensity of pain’’? On the other hand, had we never taken mutely 
spreading reactions to observable stimuli to measure the increasing 
painfulness of these stimuli, where should we now find argument for 
interpreting similar reactions to hidden stimuli in this way? I can 
think of no @ priori reason why one sort of spreading reaction should 
be interpreted as increasing intensity of sensation, another as in- 
creasing extensity of perception, a third as growing complexity of 
experience of any sort you please. 

While, then, in this as in all cases of judging intensity by reac- 
tion alone, we may indeed ‘‘decide about the intensity of the effect 
without even knowing the nature of the cause, much less its magni- 
tude,’’ the way we came by this ability can not have been other than 
a series of psychophysical observations on stimuli and reactions. 

But such estimates of intensity are necessarily crude, and are 
only eited to suggest how man in the rough might have come by a 
rough way of estimating intensities of unknown stimulation while 
waiting data for finer calculation. No definition, however, is in the 
full spirit of the empirical method if it suggest no experimental way 
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by which a question of fact may be answered within any required 
degree of accuracy. My ideas of mass would be in a sorry state did 
they let me explain no more than how by them primitive man might 
have known a boulder for more massive than a pebble; and my notions 
of intensity would be no better did they only justify me in eon. 
eluding that pulling a tooth must hurt more than pulling a hair. 

As a first step toward developing an accurate psychophysics of 
‘‘deep-seated psychic phenomena,’’ it may be recalled that the in- 
tensity of sensation in this domain has always expressed itself in a 
two-fold idiom. The hunger of an all-day fast is the hunger that 
‘*would eat an ox’’; the weariness of an all-night vigil is the weariness 
that ‘‘could sleep the clock ’round’’; and the thirst of a salt diet 
“‘eould drink the river dry.’’ And so with pain; it has a natural 
measure in its counter-stimulus, its anodyne. I remember a physi- 
cian, wishing to convey to me the agony of a certain affliction, choos- 
ing as the immediately intelligible phrase: ‘‘It is a pain no morphine 
ean kill.’’ The measure of these sensations in terms of their cure 
must be as primitive as their measure in terms of their cause; it 
must be as ancient as life’s reaching for relief; it must be as ancient 
as life. 

Nothing then should be more feasible than to set up experiments 
on pain (to speak of that) in which by varying the counter-stimulus, 
the anodyne, by observing the ‘‘just noticeable difference’’ in such 
stimulation, by following, in general, the psychophysical procedure 
of our previous article, we should effect as accurate a measurement of 
the intensity of pain as any other category of sensation affords. 


DREAMS 


But doubtless the most striking difficulty facing one who would 
treat sensation as an observable object is presented by the phenomena 
of dreams. In the classic problem of psychophysics, the ease with 
which we could identify and measure the stimulus, the definitiveness 
with which we could point to a significant and observable reaction 
(‘‘noticing a difference’’), gave us every aid in presenting as an 
object of observation the psychic thing called a ‘‘sensation.’’ Only 
for a moment did the phenomena of ‘‘deep-seated psychic states” 
threaten our interpretation, by adducing judgments of intensity of 
sensation, shut-off from observation of stimulus. The difficulty 
proved but passing: for all purposes of observation and measure- 
ment, the unobservable direct stimulus could be replaced by an ob- 
servable counter-stimulus, and the psychophysical data necessary to 
the recognition of intensity be collected. 

When, however, it occurs to us that sensations may exist and be 
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recognized under circumstances in which reflection excludes, not the 
accessibility merely, but the very existence of stimuli, we are tempted 
to abandon the cause. And for what else than sensations lacking 
stimuli can we take the sensory material of dreams? Is not a dream 
a mental state to which no object corresponds? And if this is the 
characteristic of the whole, must it not be that of any part? So that 
if to the dream-tree no objective tree corresponds, for the green of 
the dream-tree no green-stimulus can be found. In which case, 
from the point of view of no conceivable reflection can the intensity 
accorded a dream-sensation be an attribution based on a study of ‘‘no- 
ticed’’ differences in stimuli—in stimuli granted not to exist. Yet 
who could be so devoted to our ‘‘empirical method”’ as rather to deny 
existence to dream-sensations than admit ‘‘sensation’’ to be not the 
sort of thing we have taken it to be? 

It is to be doubted, however, whether this naive, this poet’s con- 
ception of ‘‘a dream and an imagining”’ is altogether that of the 
modern psychologist. Is a dream indeed an imagining? That is, 
is it altogether an imagining? There has developed from the more 
recent study of dreams a tendency on the part of psychology to 
view at least some dreams as occasioned by definite physical events 
in a way strikingly suggestive of that in which sensations are 
stimulated. 

Every one knows, and literature is full of, the sort of dream 
that opportunely befell the writer in the midst of his recent preoc- 
cupation with dream-theory. Waking immediately on its culmina- 
tion and having its family somewhat on his conscience, he was in 
position and mood to jot down certain of its peculiarities. 

The plot developed and the scene shifted with the inconsequence 
usual to such dramas, without exciting the dreamer’s wonder or 
protest till toward the very end. An afternoon-hour in the grounds 
of a familiar country-place; friends discussing Kant’s ‘‘moral law’’; 
a servant interrupting to announce one ‘‘waiting on the phone,”’ 
whither hastening, the dreamer finds himself making for the kitchen- 
extension in his own city-house—some fifty miles away. Singular 
taste; unaccountable contempt for convenience! And yet there is 
this to be said for the choice: this phone is the only one of the 
writer’s waking world, access to which could be obstructed by a care- 
lessly-open door. Now it will immediately appear that such a door 
was, if not indispensable, at least highly convenient to the working 
out of the plot. For hastening to the phone, and finding indeed 
this door in his way, the hero of our dream flung it impatiently to. 
Followed the catastrophe! A screech, scream, shriek—how call that 
Whose like ne’er was on sea or land? Cooh (or some dim handy 
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body) points to the dog’s tail, caught under the door. And al. 
though even in his dream the outcry struck him as difficult to rep. 
oncile with the performance of his own or any known breed of dog, 
the dreamer let himself be content, in his haste to reach the phone, 
But the play was out; came some meaningless mumblings over the 
wire; the dreamer awoke. His first waking moments caught as it 
were an echo of that ery: he was aware of an auto-horn that distance 
had not robbed of all its unlovely quality. 

Concerning the matter and occasion of his dream, the writer 
ventures certain speculations, within the sympathy of common ex. 
perience and not without the interest of psychology: 

1. Of a sufficient number of sleepers within range of such a horn- 
blast, more will dream within a brief interval following than had 
silence prevailed. We may call the dreams in excess of the normal 
‘occasioned dreams.”’ 

2. Of dreams occasioned by a sound-event, a larger proportion 
will culminate in a sound-episode than of dreams occasioned by an 
inaudible event (¢.g., mechanical shock). This excess we may call 
‘*sound-oceasioned dreams.”’ 

3. Of sound-occasioned dreams, the range of quality and intensity 
attributed to the sound-episode will be wider if comparison is made 
throughout the whole group than if it is confined to the sub-group 
occasioned by a sound-event of but one quality and intensity. 

Recent psychology, we have noted, sees in a dream-situation of 
the kind described, (1) a mechanical event analogous to stimulus, 
(2) a bit of organic history analogous to reaction. In fact, what is 
here lacking of the data regarded in psychophysical experiment as 
sufficient warrant for attributing sensation to the subject? The 
stimulus? But we may surely anticipate actual experiment to the 
extent of assuming that if in place of the ‘‘horn-blast’’ the occasion 
of the dream had been any other happening affecting the ear with 
the same air-vibrations, the same reactions, ceteris paribus, would 
have followed. So far, then, the occasion of the dream-sound ful- 
fills the conditions we have laid upon a sensory stimulus.* And 
what of the reaction? 

The reaction actually observed (the subject’s description) is, of 
course, under no such experimental control as is the type employed 
in accurate psychophysical measurement. No device is within im- 
mediate prospect whereby, varying the stimulus by a small amount, 
say, we may catch the subject ‘‘just noticing a difference.’’ But 
in this very effort to measure our distance from the ideal, we only 
confess that ideal the more explicitly: it is the ideal of our happier 


4See article ‘‘On Sensibility,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XIV, p. 337. 
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psychophysical moments. The bit of organic history we are in 
search of is the sensory reaction. 

It is not hard to see why the psychologist (‘‘speaking with proba- 
bility,’’ as Plato would say) takes the dream-dog’s yelp to have at its 
core as true a sensation as has any dog-yelp of the waking world, or 
as had the recognized horn-blast that assailed the dreamer’s ears 
immediately on waking. 

And now the writer would willingly go on to what he conceives 
should be the next step required of any method taking temporary 
refuge in an experimental ‘‘ideal.’’ No ideal is one unless it can be 
shown to be experimentally approachable: otherwise it is an empty 
“ynknowable.’’ Nor do I think the experimental way so hidden as 
to defy indication ; I should be tempted to begin by suggesting a con- 
tinuity of transition from waking perception, through hallucination 
(in which there is something like a simultaneity of waking and 
dreaming) to the dream of deeper sleep and postponed awakening. 
Now these hallucinations furnish very approximately the conditions 
of ordinary psychophysical experimenting, and while I have found 
in literature no formal attempt to measure the intensity of hallucin- 
atory sensations, there is reported by Sokolow a close observation of 
‘“noticed’’ changes of pitch and rhythm; with a reference to which by 
way of hint I must here content myself.® 

But if to keep within the cadre I must needs leave some ways un- 
explored, I should not want the approach to a question raised at 
the outset to be one of these. My dream-story opened in the grounds 
of a country-place: this place in my waking world has its lawns and 
its shade like another. So, I presume, did the place of my dreams; 
though my only recollection was one of full familiarity. Supplying 
these lawns and trees, they must be painted-in green; else how could 
they have been ‘‘familiar’’?? Query: Was this green, too, a sensa- 
tion, or only an ‘‘imagining’’? 

I see no reason why I, or any one, should know—as yet. But 
we shall have done all a theory of empirical method can be asked 
to do by such a problem, if we reduce it to one susceptible of experi- 
mental investigation. And this much, I hope, can be done. 

The story of my dreams I tried to tell in such a way as to induce 
in the reader the mood of that more recent psychology which would 
interpret the whole series of dream-episodes as an attempt on the 
part of a sleeper to ‘‘apperceive’’ an actual stimulus, the stimulus 
whose repetition was later apperceived as ‘‘receding auto-horn.’’ 
Country-places, Kantian moralities, phones, dogs—all that—were 

5 Archiv f. Psychiatrie u. Nervenkrankheiten, 55, 432: ‘‘Die experimentelle 


Auslésung d. Gehérshalluzinationen durch peripherel Reize.’’ Also, op. cit., 
56, 174: ‘* Weitere Experimente usw.’’ 
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dragged in (as Lucretius anciently surmised) from the depths of 
my own past. But in apperceiving the repeated stimulus, too, much 
was dragged in out of that past; only it was not so personal to my 
past; others who knew not Kant might have shared it. Now the 
auto to which this horn belonged was (as all the neighbors would 
have confirmed) passing through a city park; were not the city 
trees as green to my waking thought as the country trees to my 
dreaming? 

The problem we began with is not then peculiarly a dream prob- 
lem; waking life, too, has its aura of ‘‘imaginings’’ with which in 
perception it clothes upon a stimulated core of sensation. Is this 
(or the part of it requiring sensory description) a ‘‘complex idea of 
sensation” ? 

And now I ean perhaps put in very brief form the promised sug- 
gestion as to the meaning these entirely kindred questions have for 
experiment. Suppose experimental physiology to have made it 
probable enough to argue from, that for any one of these ‘‘imagin- 
ings’’ in which dreaming and perceiving alike enfold their sensory 
‘*data,’’ there is a mechanical ‘‘occasion.’’ Are these ‘‘occasioning”’ 
events stimuli? To my mind the question is equivalent to asking: 
Are these events (each mechanical enough) mechanically alike, or 
are they only teleologically alike? The same sort of question led 
us on a former occasion to reflect that time-pieces, though each a 
mechanism, presented a class of such disparate mechanisms as per- 
mitted no mechanical definition of the class. Just so, if the brain 
event without which you would not have imagined color, and the 
brain-event without which J should not, have no other likeness than 
in the reactions they occasion in us, then they are not stimuli. And 
if they are not stimuli, then no reaction to them is to be described 
as sensation, however sensory the descriptive terms in which on re- 
flection it expresses itself. On the other hand, there is no a priori 
reason for assuming the brain events occasioning ‘‘color-images’’ in 
divers subjects to be more various in their mechanism than the 
extra-corporeal events stimulating ‘‘color-sensations.’’ And should 
these brain-events prove to be thus mechanically alike, their place 
of occurrence would in no wise exclude them from the class of true 
stimuli: any reaction to them yielding the (teleological) phenomenon 
of ‘‘just-noticing,’’ would have every claim to be called a sensation. 

The issue is empirical; but the experiment we have invoked to 
determine it is once more ‘‘ideal.’’ Is there no present suggestion of 
a way to approach this ideal? There is at least this: the study of 
‘‘vicarious functioning’’ considers the extent to which one part of 
the organism can replace another in occasioning the same reaction. 
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Is it not from such studies that we may expect some hint as to 
whether or not different parts with the same function represent dif- 
ferent mechanisms with the same function? On such experimental 
issues our decision must turn. 

But neither way of turning can take us a single step in the di- 
rection of a ‘‘mechanistic’’ interpretation of sensibility. 


Epear A. SINGER, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
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ROFESSOR DEWEY has been good enough to publish a re- 

joinder to some papers of mine which appeared in Vol. XIX of 
this JouRNAL under the title ‘‘Time, Meaning and Transcendence’”’ ; 
but he has chosen to discuss ‘‘only incidentally’’ the philosophical 
issue with which those papers were concerned, preferring to ‘‘raise 
a prior question as to certain obstacles which seem to limit fruitful 
controversial discussion’’ of such issues. The greater part of his ar- 
ticle, however, is devoted to the presentation of evidence that my 
former papers misconceived, and therefore unintentionally misrep- 
resented, his view about the matter under discussion—namely, the 
nature and the epistemological and metaphysical implications of our 
knowledge of past events and no-longer-existent objects.' 

The results of the discussion thus far are to me less discouraging 
than they appear to be to Mr. Dewey; for in eliciting his recent ex- 
planation of the meaning of his previous utterances on the subject, 
one of my former papers has accomplished one of its principal ob- 
jects. That paper was in large part devoted to pointing out an ap- 
parent ambiguity in Mr. Dewey’s arguments about knowledge of the 
past and to calling for the removal of that ambiguity. His state- 
ments of his position seemed, I suggested, to waver between two 
theses of similar sound, but by no means identical import—one of 
them being described as a paradox and the other as a platitude. The 
paradox was the proposition that ‘‘the only ‘thing meant’ in a judg- 
ment about the events of yesterday is future or ‘prospective.’ ’’? 
The platitude was the proposition that ‘‘among the things at least 

1 The previous papers, in their order, in the discussion here continued, are: 
Lovejoy, in Essays in Critical Realism, Essay II; Dewey, ‘‘Realism without 
Monism or Dualism’’ (here referred to as R. M. D.), this JOURNAL, XIX, 309- 
317 and 351-361; Lovejoy, ‘‘Time, Meaning and Transcendence’’ (referred to as 
T. M. T.), ibid., 505-515 and 533-541; Dewey, ‘‘Some Comments on Philosophi- 
¢al Discussion’’ (referred to as P. D.), ibid., XXI, 197-209. The last is the 


article of Mr. Dewey’s here chiefly considered. 
27. M. T., 512. 
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implicitly ‘meant’ by a judgment about the past, im so far as that 
judgment is conceived as verifiable, are present and prospective data 
of experience.’’?* From this ambiguity, it was suggested, Mr, 
Dewey’s doctrine gains most of its interest and plausibility—the 
platitude lending an air of truth to the paradox, the paradox an 
air of novelty and importance to the platitude. I therefore ven. 
tured to express the hope that, ‘‘ now that the point has been made 
explicit, Mr. Dewey will face the distinction indicated, and will tell 
us plainly which of these two very different things he means to as. 
sert.’’ This hope has now been measurably gratified; in his recent 
paper Mr. Dewey tells us that he rejects the paradox mentioned, and 
that the thesis which I had termed a platitude is (in the form above 
given) ‘‘a correct statement of his position” —only he does not 
think it a platitude. Surely, to have accomplished even so much as 
this is—the difficulties of philosophical discussion being what they 
unhappily are—to have made encouraging progress. 

Mr. Dewey, however, thinks that there was never any reason why 
the paradox he now unequivocally rejects should have been attrib- 
uted to him; his friendly complaint of my former article is chiefly on 
this score. But he has failed to note that the view he repudiates was 
not positively and unqualifiedly attributed to him. What was said 
was that some of his phrases taken by themselves seemed equivalent 
to the paradox in question, and were likely to be so construed by his 
readers; but that I ‘‘doubted’’ whether these phrases ‘‘mean what 
they say.’’> Mr. Dewey, in short, says that he did not mean to as- 
sert the paradox; I said that he apparently did not really mean to as- 
sert it; ® and he now strangely cites the very sentence in which I said 
this as illustrating an ‘‘attitude of @ priori rejection’’ which made 
misconception of his real meaning inevitable! That there was noth- 
ing in his previous writings which seemed to assert the paradox, is 
clearly not the ecase—as is shown by the fact that highly competent 
readers, including so sympathetic a one as Mr. Lamprecht, have sup- 

8 Ibid.; the ‘‘platitude’’ was also expressed in slightly different terms to 
which, as noted below, Mr, Dewey takes exception. 

4P, D., 203. 

57. M. T., 506.—It is true that, out of a desire to do a thorough job—or, 
if Mr. Dewey prefers to put it so, out of excess of precaution—I then provision 
ally assumed that these phrases did mean what they said, and proceeded to re 
view Mr. Dewey’s argument as an attempted proof of them. In other words, 
I examined his reasoning in relation to both of the conceivable senses of his con- 
tention. 

6 The subtitle of my article, however, (‘‘The Alleged Futurity of Yester- 
day’’) was unjustified, since it referred to only one of the two possible construc- 
tions of Mr. Dewey’s language, and to the one which, as the body of the article 


indicated, he probably did not intend. I regret that I yielded to the seduction 
of this pleasantry. 
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posed it to be precisely Mr. Dewey’s contention that ‘‘knowledge’’ is 
confined ‘‘to those knowing processes which look to and mean the 
future.’’* The ambiguity, then, plainly was there; and it was es- 
sential for the further progress of the discussion that it should be 
removed. This has now been accomplished ; and it is therefore pos- 
sible to return from the discussion of philosophical discussion to 
philosophical discussion, and to inquire into the pertinency and 
value of Mr. Dewey’s argument, as now discriminated, with respect 
to the issue raised in my paper in Essays in Critical Realism. 

That issue (it should perhaps be recalled) concerned the ‘‘tran- 
scendence’’ of what in my terminology (which is not that of Mr. 
Dewey) is called the ‘‘object of knowledge,’’ in the case of valid 
judgments about past things or events. Retrospection, I argued, is 
the simplest, clearest, most indubitable instance of the duality of 
the ‘‘content’’ of cognitive experience and the ‘‘object’’ known 
thereby, and is, therefore, a conclusive proof that such duality is not 
incompatible with genuine knowledge. As against this Mr. Dewey 
has offered to show us a way by which ‘‘the machinery of transcend- 
ence and of epistemological dualism (or monism)’’ can be ‘‘elim- 
inated’’—to show, that is, that the objects of retrospective or of any 
other judgments are not trancendent, and that a realistic view which 
avoids both epistemological monism and epistemological dualism is 
possible. These are conclusions eminently important if true. Let 
us see whether Mr. Dewey’s now more clearly defined position pro- 
vides him with means for establishing them. 

It is not by any denial of real knowledge of the past, as genuinely 
past, not by any attempt to translate past into present or future, 
that—as he now makes sufficiently plain—he proposes to eliminate 
the supposed transcendent reference of our retrospective knowledge. 
In his account of intertemporal cognition ‘‘the existence of thought, 
knowledge, judgment about past events (or ‘involving’ them, the 
other term repeatedly used) is taken for granted.’’® He is amazed 
that anyone should ever have conceived that he was ‘‘engaged in 
denying or slurring over the existence or possibility of intellectual, 
cognitive reference to past events.’’® This ‘‘past reference’’ which 
is an ‘‘essential aspect of the present cognitive experience’’ is, more- 
over, a ‘‘reference’’ in the literal sense of the word; the past event 
is not, as neo-realists maintain, the immediate content of the present 
cognitive experience, but is known only by means of substitutes; 


7Lamprecht in this JouRNAL, XX, 491. Mr. Strong apparently interprets 
Mr. Dewey in the same way, if it is to the latter he is referring in A Theory of 
Knowledge, p. 77. 

8 P. D., 198. 
9 P. D., 198. 
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‘‘yesterday qud@ yesterday remains irreducibly external to to-day,” 
and the knowledge of it (like all ‘‘practical or instrumental know]. 
edge’’) ‘‘involves a representation of non-present existents by pres. 
ent data.’’*° The reader will now rub his eyes and ask in bewilder. 
ment: ‘‘Is this a refutation of the thesis of the transcendence of the 
object of a retrospective judgment? Is it not rather an affirmation 
of such transcendence?’’ So far as I can discern, that is precisely 
what itis. Once get the paradox above mentioned completely isolated 
from the ‘‘platitude’’ and excluded from Mr. Dewey’s doctrine, and 
what is left appears to be nothing but an assertion of a kind of episte. 
mological dualism, so far, at least, as intertemporal knowledge is 
concerned. 

Yet it seemingly does not appear so to Mr. Dewey. He still sup. 
poses that he is ‘‘eliminating the machinery of transcendence’’ and 
advancing a view opposed to my own dualistic one as much as to 
monistiec realism ; and he offers certain arguments which are designed 
to show that there really is such a difference between us. These ar- 
guments must now be examined. ‘‘The real point at issue,’’ he 
wrote in an earlier paper, ‘‘is whether, as long as we are dealing with 
isolated, self-sufficient events or affairs, anything which is properly 
called knowledge and object of knowledge can exist. The real point 
of Mr. Lovejoy’s argument is that isolated, self-complete things are 
truly objects of knowledge. My theory denies the validity of this 
conception.’’ 12 Now this is an essentially misleading statement of 
the issue, due apparently to some terminological confusion. If the 
expressions ‘‘object of knowledge’’ and ‘‘isolated, self-sufficient 
events’’ are given the sense which they (usually) have for Mr. 
Dewey, then neither I nor (I think) any critical or other realist has 
ever asserted that ‘‘isolated, self-sufficient events are truly objects 
of knowledge.’’ For the word ‘‘knowledge’’ has in his terminology 
two special connotations. (a) It implies the verifiability and, in- 
deed—when used in the strict or ‘‘eulogistic’’ sense, as it is com- 
monly used by Mr. Dewey—the actual verifiedness of a judgment.” 
(b) It excludes direct givenness or ‘‘mere presence in experience.” 
There is (by definition) no such thing as ‘‘presentative knowledge,” 
for ‘‘all knowledge whatever involves an inferential or mediational 
function,’’ a ‘‘referential connection between present data and some- 
thing absent meant or signified’’ by them. In consequence of (b) the 
‘‘present data,’’ and in consequence of (a), past facts which have 
left no vestiges whereby they can be verified, can not be ‘‘ objects of 
knowledge.’? Now by ‘‘isolated,’’ ‘‘self complete,’’ etc., as applied 

10 Ibid., 199, 209. 


11 R, M. D., 315. ; 
12 Cf. R. M. D., 310, and many other passages. 
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to past events, Mr. Dewey means (though there is here a shade of 
ambiguity presently to be considered) ‘‘having left no vestiges 
whereby they can be verified.’’** It follows undeniably, but purely 
ex definitione, that an ‘‘isolated’’ past event is never an ‘‘object of 
knowledge,’ and that ‘‘the kind or manner of meaning the past 
event which is entitled to the name of knowledge—in the eulogistic 
sense defined—is impossible if the past event be isolated and taken as 
the exhaustive object of reference.’’** Obviously, no one will deny 
that this conclusion follows from the series of verbal premises stated ; 
to do so would be merely a roundabout way of saying that a prop- 
osition which is now verifiable is not now verifiable. 

Mr. Dewey, in short, has simply offered us once more, in a less 
elear verbal form, the ‘‘platitude’’ referred to in my preceding 
paper—the proposition, which, as we have seen, he accepts as ‘‘a 
correct statement of his position,’’ that ‘‘among the things at least 
implicitly ‘meant’ by a judgment about the past, in so far as that 
judgment is concewed as verifiable, are present and prospective data 
of experience.’’ How this irrelevant platitude enables us to avoid 
admitting the transcendence of that past event which the judgment 
admittedly is ‘‘about’’ or which it ‘‘involves,” still remains unex- 
plained and incomprehensible. 

There was, however, in my former paper another phrasing of the 
‘familiar commonplace’’ there attributed to Mr Dewey; and upon 
this he seizes in a further attempt to differentiate his view from mine, 
4.¢., from dualism. This phrasing of his ‘‘platitude” was as follows: 
‘‘Judgments about past events constitute verifiable knowledge only 
in so far as those events are causally connected with present or fu- 
ture existents which serve as means of verification.’’ This was in- 
tended to convey precisely the same meaning as my other formulation 
of Mr. Dewey’s view, which he accepts; but, apparently, it means to 
him something quite different. The inclusion of the last six words 
converts this sentence, he finds, into a falsification of his position, 
though without them it would apparently be satisfactory. ‘‘The 
whole burden of my theme,’’ he writes, ‘‘is as follows: There should 
be substituted for Mr. Lovejoy’s conception that present and 
future events are ‘means of verification’ of judgments about past 
events logically complete in themselves, the notion that in the com- 
plete object of knowledge, past-present-future form an integral con- 

18 Cf., e.g., R. M. D., 311. ‘*Continuity’’ of past with present in the sense 
in which such continuity is requisite in order to make ‘‘a proposition in the logi- 
cal sense possible . . . has been interrupted when certain past things’’ (¢9., 
the breakfast Brutus ate on the day he killed Casar) ‘‘have left no consequences 


which are now observable.’ 
14 P, D., 199. 
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tinuum, so that no part can be taken logically as complete and ex. 
haustive ‘as such’ or ‘solely’ without a mutilation amounting to a 
falsification.’’ ‘‘The so-called ‘means of verification’ are in truth 
integrally constituent parts of the object meant;’’ ‘‘aside from this 
point’’ his ‘‘argument has no point.’’15 The ‘‘whole difference be. 
tween us’’ with regard to the knowledge of a past event, he suggests, 
resolves itself into this question.*® 

But here once more, when I examine carefully what Mr. Dewey 
seems to signify by his terms, I find that there is no difference, ex. 
cept a terminological one, between us, and that the proposition which 
he describes as the ‘‘burden of his theme”’ still remains a tautology 
which no one can dispute, but which contains no implication adverse 
to the theory of transcendence. For what, in the light of the con- 
text, must Mr. Dewey be understood to assert when he declares that 
‘‘the so-called ‘means of verification’ are integrally constituent 
parts of the object meant’’ in retrospective knowledge? Obviously 
he does not mean to deny that there are such things as means of veri- 
fication, nor yet that present facts related in a certain way to past 
events are properly describable as such means. He can mean only 
that the present facts are something more than mere means of verifi- 
cation. What, then, is this something more? Its nature is appar- 
ently supposed to be conveyed in the assertion that past events are 
not ‘‘logically complete in themselves’’ apart from the sequele 
which do in fact enable us to verify our judgments about them. 
But what, in turn, does this phrase mean? Does it mean that the 
past event could not exist, or can not be conceived as a possible ex- 
istent, without the sequela? Some expressions of Mr. Dewey’s might, 
by themselves, be so construed; thus he takes exception to my re- 
mark that ‘‘the matter at issue has to do solely with that part of the 
total object of a judgment about the past which ts past.’?27 From 
his point of view, he observes, ‘‘the matter at issue is precisely 
whether the past can be severed, in the manner indicated by the in- 
troduction of the word ‘solely.’ ’’?® This sentence, and the horror 
which (as many passages show) attaches for him to the word ‘‘isola- 
tion,’’ might seem to suggest that, at any rate, Mr. Dewey’s Hegelian 
past has been but imperfectly severed from his pragmatistic present. 
And it seems to me true that he (unlike William James) tends to 
think of relations as essential, that he has a certain aversion to logi- 
cal ‘‘severances’’ as such. Yet it would be an error to say that, 
with respect to the matter now in hand, he actually asserts that the 

15 P, D., 204, 

16 Ibid., 205. 


17 Italics are Mr. Dewey’s. 
18 P, D., 205. 
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effects of past events are of their essence in such wise that the events 
ean not be what they are (or were) unless the effects also are. This 
would amount, if carried out, to that argument from the essentiality 
of relations to the conception of reality as an eternal totum simul 
which Mr. Dewey would assuredly repudiate. In his view, it seems 
clear, yesterday’s events actually existed without any existential de- 
pendence upon to-day, and are now existentially ‘‘complete in them- 
selves,’’ so that, even if there had been no to-day, and no retrospec- 
tive cognition, they would not have been other than what they were.’® 
It is only as ‘‘entering into knowledge” that the past event is incapa- 
ble of isolation from its effects. The consequences of the event are 
essential, not to its being, nor yet to its being thought, as an object of 
mere ‘‘inquiry,’’ but only to its being now known. But, as we have 
seen, knowledge for Mr. Dewey consists of ‘‘verified or verifiable’’ 
judgments; and the only way in which he shows, or even clearly 
avers, that present effects of a past event are ‘‘integrally constituent 
parts’’ of the ‘‘known object’’ of a judgment about the event, con- 
sists precisely in their making that object verifiable. It is thus 
solely as means of verification that they are essential. 

Summed up and divested of its obscurities of terminology, then, 
Mr. Dewey’s argument seems to come simply to this: To say that I 
know a past event to have been of some specified sort is to say that 
the past event is known; but to be ‘‘known” means to be verified ; 
and to be verifiable means to have produced such specific present 
effects as make verification possible. Hence any assertion of knowl- 
edge of the event is really complex, involving at least two proposi- 
tions: (1) that the event, in its own time, occurred and had such-and- 
such characters and relations; (2) that such-and-such effects of the 
event exist at present and can be observed. This duality of the logi- 
cal content of the knowledge-claim is all that Mr. Dewey’s language 
about the unisolability of the past appears really to import. But 
proposition (1) is obviously just as much a part of what is affirmed 
by the judgment as proposition(2) ; and there is nothing in the fact 
that—when ‘‘knowing’’ is taken in Mr. Dewey’s sense—both (1) and 
(2) are affirmed, which implies either (a) that the past event known 
and the present event of knowing or judging about it are one 
and the same, or (b) that the past event and the present effects by 
means of which it is verified are one and the same. Just because the 
effects are means of verifying something, they are other than what 
is verified through them; because they are admittedly ‘‘signs’’ or 


19 Cf. The Influence of Darwin, etc., 155: Pragmatism holds ‘‘to existences 


independent of ideas, existences prior to, synchronous with, and subsequent to 
ideas, ’? 
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needful grounds of inference, they are also admittedly existents dis. 
tinct from the things signified or inferred. 

Thus Mr. Dewey’s endeavor to formulate a theory of intertem. 
poral knowledge which shall be as little dualistic as monistic stil] 
comes to precisely nothing. What he says—in certain of his ways of 
putting his view—doubtless sounds different, and it certainly sounds 
much more impressive than the summary I have just given; but it 
owes its appearance of difference and its impressiveness, I suspect, 
wholly to the hint of the doctrine of the essentiality of relations 
which (doubtless unintentionally) it conveys to the slight Hegelian 
accent in which it is uttered. To say that ‘‘no part’’ of the object 
of knowledge ‘‘can be taken logically as complete and exhaustive,” 
that the past can not be ‘‘severed’’ from the present ‘‘in the manner 
indicated by the introduction of the word ‘solely’ ’’—this is to in. 
vest one’s doctrine with the sort of metaphysical pathos which always 
attaches to assertions of the inseparability of things; but when the 
reader interprets this language in the light of its context and of its 
author’s definitions, it turns out to mean no more than the harmless 
truism earlier indicated—a truism which does not deny but plainly 
implies transcendence. 

In his concluding paragraph, however, Mr. Dewey suggests two 
other distinctions between his view and the doctrine of transcendence 
which my former papers defended. (a) That doctrine was ex- 
pressed by me in Essays in Critical Realism in the form of the prop- 
osition that ‘‘ knowledge is necessarily and constantly conversant with 
entities existentially transcendent of the knowing experience.” 
In this, Mr. Dewey thinks, I betray a conception of the ‘‘knowing 
experience’’ which he can not accept. For me, he observes, there is 
such a thing as ‘‘the present content of a cognitive experience,”’ a 
‘‘nurely immediate knowledge of a given thing’’; then there is the 
‘‘absent object’? meant by this ‘‘knowing experience’’; and it was in 
the duality of these two that I found the evidence of the ‘‘tran- 
scendence’’ of the object meant. But for him no ‘‘ cognitive experi- 
ence,’’ of the sort I have assumed, exists; and therefore the conelu- 
sion that the entity referred to by a judgment transcends that ex- 
perience is to him meaningless. But this argument also, when its 
sense is ascertained, proves to be a mere stickling over terminology. 
What is meant by it, as the context shows, is simply that (as already 
noted) Mr. Dewey is unwilling to apply the term ‘‘knowledge’’ ex- 
cept to what, in a more current usage, would be called a single species 
of knowledge, viz., to inferential knowledge, in contrast with the 
unreflective experiencing of perceptual or other data. That I have 
sometimes employed the term ‘‘cognitive experience’ to include the 
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latter, and therefore in a sense different from Mr. Dewey’s, is true 
enough. But that his different mode of expression amounts to an 
“elimination” of transcendence is not true. He still acknowledges 
that there is an element indispensable to the business of knowing 
which is not inferential but given—that there are ‘‘present data’’ 
distinct from the ‘‘something absent signified by them.’’ And this 
is all that is essential, so far as the general question of transcendence 
isconcerned. If, in Mr. Dewey’s terminology, the ‘‘representation’’ 
(which he asserts) ‘‘of not-present existents by present data’’ is not 
describable as ‘‘the transcendence of the knowing experience’’ by 
those existents, let the latter phrase be amended to read ‘‘transcen- 
dence of the present data.’’ The fact of transcendence remains; the 
conclusion is still unescapable that the factor in any such instance of 
the phenomenon called ‘‘knowing’’ which is present and which 
‘‘means,’’ and the factor which is absent and is ‘‘meant,’’ are ‘‘two 
entities, not one.’’ For Mr. Dewey, as for Mr. Santayana, ‘‘if there 
is to be intelligence at all, the immediate must be vehicular.’’ 

But Mr. Dewey finally points out that his representationalism di- 
verges from mine in that (b) he ‘‘denies that present data which 
stand for or mean the ‘absent’ thing are psychical.’’ Here, indeed, 
there is a real disagreement between us; and I can only regret that, 
as soon as Mr. Dewey reaches this issue, he abruptly brings his ar- 
ticle to a close. For the question here is a more significant one than 
is indicated even by the adjective ‘‘psychical.’’ It is a question not 
simply of the metaphysical status of the ‘‘ present data’’ but of their 
character and of the nature of that relation between them and the 
“absent thing’’ which is necessary in order that they may perform 
the function of ‘‘meaning’’ that thing. From my point of view the 
difference amounts to a failure on Mr. Dewey’s part to see the real 
problem, the heart of the difficulty, about the apprehension of the 
not-present. The data are for him apparently nothing more than 
the present (physical) things which afford grounds of inference 
back to the past existents—the scar from which we infer the wound, 
the record on the seismograph which gives evidence of the distant 
earthquake ; and the ‘‘meaning’’ in question is only the relation of 
causal implication between these effects and their causes. But this, 
I have sought to show, is not enough; in order that the phenomenon 
of ‘‘knowing”’ or ‘‘referring to’’ a past event my occur, that event 
as well as the present data must in some fashion, yet obviously in a 
very different fashion (since the data are literally present, while the 
event is present-as-absent), be ‘‘presented’’ or, as the phrase goes, be 
“brought before the mind’’ at the time when the knowing is occur- 
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ring—and, as an empirical matter of fact, plainly is thus presented. 
This is the fact from which, in their treatment of intertemporal cog. 
nition, both the monistic and the dualistic realist set out, and of the 
apparent paradox of which they offer their differing solutions 
Mr. Dewey, so far from succeeding in formulating a view which jg 
neither dualistic nor monistic, presents a theory which is in a sense 
more dualistic than (for example) my own, since his present enti- 
ties that ‘‘stand for’’ the past entities are not even like them. The 
two have not even what Mr. Santayana and Mr. Strong would eall 
identity of essence. But Mr. Dewey does succeed in missing the sig. 
nificance of the fact which for monistic realism and for dualism of 
the critical-realist sort is central in the description of what knowl. 
edge empirically is, and generative of the chief problem of the phil- 
osophical theory of knowledge. 

In consequence of his omission to discuss this problem in his re. 
cent article, Mr. Dewey fails therein to join issue with the main 
contention about retrospective knowledge that I had advanced, 
Transcendence in general he neither disproves nor so much as contro- 
verts; each of his apparent arguments against it proves upon analy- 
sis—when his terminology is translated into plain prose—to be but 
another reaffirmation of it. To have made this much clear is the 
only result that I have attempted to accomplish in the present paper. 
But the greater issue lies beyond; it consists in those questions about 
the nature and status of the present data which mean the not-present, 
and about the nature of the meaning-relation, with which the second 
of my papers (7. M. T., Pt. II) and much of my essay in the Critical 
Realism volume were occupied. Upon these topics Mr. Dewey does 
not so much as touch, except for a brief denial, without argument, 
that the present existents through which past things are known are 
psychical. I can, therefore, only express the hope that he will yet 
take occasion to tell us how he deals with the difficulties pointed out 
in those papers,” and in particular, that he will explain to us how, 
e.g., a past fire can be now ‘‘known’’ or become ‘‘present-as-absent,” 
if, as his theory holds, nothing is now given in experience but the ef- 
fect of the fire, viz., the smoke—that is to say, ‘‘a thing that is nota 
fire, and is not like a fire, and is in no sense absent.” I hope also 
that he will amplify his pregnant remark, with respect to the ‘‘ab- 
sent’’ yet ‘‘known’”’ fire, that ‘‘it is not a case of sheer absence, such 
as total ignorance would imply’’; will define a little more clearly 
this intermediate status between sheer absence and literal presence; 

20 For a fuller presentation of the point here referred to, cf. my ‘¢ Anomaly 


of Knowledge’? in Issues and Tendencies in Contemporary Philosophy, 1923. 
21 Especially T. M. T., 537-540. 
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and will consider whether this remark and his more usual account 
of retrospective knowing are in accord. 


ArtuHur O. Lovesoy. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Philosophic Basis of Moral Obligation. A Study in Ethics. 
J. E. Turner. New York: Macmillan Co. 1924. xii + 280 pp. 


Mr. Turner finds prevalent among ethicists two views which are 
indispensable to one another but have not been brought together. 
The purpose of the book is to unify these two sides of morality. On 
the one hand are those, more common in the past than now, who 
uphold duty, obligation, the categorical imperative as the supreme 
fact in morals. No further rational justification or definition of the 
good is required beyond this clear recognition of obligation. On the 
other hand are those modern ethicists who define moral goodness as 
that which reason discovers independently of any sense of duty. 

Kant represented moral obligation as the dictate of reason but 
left a chasm between this rational dictate and the mass of desires 
and goods which make up our daily lives. Mr. Turner believes that 
Kant was correct in identifying obligation and the rational discovery 
of the morally good. He endeavors to carry this work of Kant to 
completion by correcting and filling out its shortcomings. He wishes 
to demonstrate that the rational portrayal of the good carries with it, 
precisely because it is rational, the obligation to achieve, or sus- 
tain, or attain that good. The rational is inherently the obliga- 
tory; the obligatory is inherently the rational. That is his thesis. 

The ultimate basis of obligation may be expressed in his own 
words thus, (page 268) : ‘‘Immanent within each individual, reason 
is also transcendent—it is a moment of the self-realization of the 
Whole. The imperative therefore is always much more than per- 
sonal, for it bids the individual reason ever transcend itself. . . . 
The only freedom lies in the self-determination of thought; and 
while the activity of thinking is subjective, the laws of reason are 
objective, transcendent, obligatory.’’ 

Such detached sentences are very inadequate expressions of the 
author’s whole thought, but they serve to show his thoroughly ideal- 
istic position. The whole universe, he assumes, is an organic, dy- 
namic unit in which every part or element interacts with every 
other. He is fond of referring to Whitehead’s statement that every 
electron introduced into nature affects the whole of nature. He 
then jumps to the conclusion that the universe is an organic unity, 
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expressing itself in every individual, and that this organic unity is 
Reason with a capital R. Since the whole universe is Reason, every 
part of the universe, say a human being, being an organic part of 
the universe, in which the whole universe expresses itself, is under 
obligation to be rational. How anything or anybody could ever 
be other than rational is a problem he tries to solve in his treatment 
of freedom, into which we can not here enter. Suffice it to say we 
do not think he solves the problem. We feel his universe altogether 
too rational ever to allow moral questions to arise. 

We feel he is stretching a point when he tries to appropriate the 
view of the universe presented by Whitehead and Einstein as basis 
for his own view of the universe as identical with reason. White- 
head is most careful to distinguish between thought and nature. 
For him nature is space-time with all the physical qualities which 
may be experienced there. But it is not reason in the sense in 
which Mr. Turner uses the word. Indeed, Mr. Turner admits this; 
for, after tracing some of the unities which science reveals in nature, 
he adds (page 227): ‘‘But these are after all no more than anal- 
ogies; nothing that falls within finite experience can ever express 
the full being of the whole, for that could be apprehended only by 
an experience like itself infinite; or, more truly, could be appre- 
hended only by an experience like itself; and then the ideal would 
be attained ‘that the object should be one with the self that knows 
it.’’’? When he falls back upon analogy and soars beyond finite ex- 
perience we feel that he has put himself in a position where all his 
references to science can not help him. Perhaps some light may be 
thrown upon his use of scientific proof texts by his statement in 
the Preface, page x: ‘‘I may add that many of the philosophical and 
scientific quotations were discovered and appropriated after my 
own work was completed, and have been included as evidence that 
my contentions are not altogether without weighty support.’’ 

We believe the author proposes a very important question when 
he asks what connection exists between rationality and obligation. 
But we can not agree with his answer. What is reason? To avoid 
panegyrics it is, whatever else it may be, the process by which we 
come to knowledge of the facts. The facts include (1) our total 
environment as it now is and (2) what sort of environment human 
nature essentially demands. In so far as reason reveals to us these 
two sets of facts it carries with it obligation simply because we are 
obligated by the essential demands of ovs own nature. As long as 
we are ignorant of these demands, or misinterpret them, our sense 
of obligation is confused or false. Reason alone, as above defined, 
can expose us to the full constraint of that obligation which arises 
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out of the essential demands of human nature. What we have 
just said must not be interpreted to mean that these demands are 
adequately portrayed in any list of primitive instincts. We have 
outgrown that theory. There is much in Mr. Turner’s treatment 
which suggests, perhaps, the nature of these demands. But he 
gives a false twist to the whole subject when he turns from a study 
of human nature and the scientifically known environment to specu- 
lations about the unknown totality of the universe. 

This same false twist is shown in his treatment of value. He 
wants to show the objectivity of value. For him objective value 
means that which exists whether or not it satisfies desire. With that 
we would agree. There is certainly a difference between the desir- 
able and the desired. But he defines this objective side of value 
as ‘‘contributoriness to any whole.’’ Let us examine this. 

That which is indispensable to the wholeness (completeness) of 
an apple has value whether or not it satisfies any interest, simply 
because it contributes to the wholeness of the apple. Now, of course, 
if the apple is of value that which constitutes the apple is of value; 
which means that if the apple is of value the apple is of value. 
But that is not what Mr. Turner means. He means that everything 
which contributes to the apple is of value, regardless of whether 
the apple itself has any value. Contributoriness to wholeness is of 
value regardless of whether the whole so constituted has any value. 
But what is a whole? Is not a slice of the apple as much a whole 
as the so-called apple? Is not the pile of putrefaction into which 
the apple evolves in the course of time, as much a whole? Of 
course, if we allow the organic interests of life, vegetable, animal, 
mental, to determine wholeness, there is a difference. But Mr. Tur. 
ner will not allow these interests to determine objective value. It 
is wholeness, divorced from vital interest, which determines ob- 
jective value. We confess we do not know what such wholeness is 
apart from the unknown totality of the universe. 

But there! We have hit upon the last court of appeal to which 
Mr. Turner constantly appeals. The apple is of value because it 
contributes to the wholeness of the universe. But so also, and to 
no less degree, does the dung heap. Every slice and segment what- 
soever of the universe is an indispensable constituent of its whole- 
ness. Why, then, does anything have any more value than any- 
thing else? Murder, war and rapine, dead men, leprosy and fleas— 
it takes all sorts to make a universe. What has morality to do with 
such a standard of value as this? 

But some things contribute more than others to the wholeness of 
the universe, says Mr. Turner. But how so? Which contributes - 
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most to the wholeness of the universe—a man or an electron? Abpol. 
ish the man by decomposing him into his constituent atoms. The 
universe would not be greatly affected. But abolish the electron, 
and what would happen? We do not know, but as far as our 
knowledge now goes it would seem that electrons contribute every 
whit as much to the wholeness of the universe and hence are of 
equal value. The physical universe must be maintained if human 
life is maintained ; but we can not say that any kind of wholeness of 
the physical universe can be of moral value. But perhaps we beg 
the question when we speak of physical universe. Then take the 
whole universe as it now stands. Is it this wholeness that deter. 
mines moral value, or is it a universe containing a better human 
life than that which is now lived. What constitutes a better human 
life? That is a question of crucial importance and our author 
does not answer it. Universal wholeness or completeness throws 
no light whatsoever on what sort of human life is of highest value, 
Why is not a universe bereft of all human life (this ‘‘ ferment in the 
slime’’) just as complete, perfect, whole as any other? 

We find his treatment of freedom equally unsatisfactory. Yet 
here also we believe his formulation of the problem is excellent. He 
says that freedom is not indeterminism; that there are two kinds 
of determination one of which is properly called freedom. 

If the merit of a book is measured by the kind of problems it 
grapples with and the way it formulates these problems, this is an 
excellent book. No doubt an Hegelian would hail it as a great 
piece of work. We have found it profitable. 

Henry NELSON WIEMAN. 
OccIDENTAL COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor James E. Creighton of Cornell University died Wednes. 
day afternoon, October 8, at his home in Ithaca, N. Y., after an ex. 
tended illness. He was one of the most influential teachers of philos. 
ophy in America. Not only as Professor of Philosophy at Cornel] 
University, and as founder and editor of the Philosophical Review, 
but as a scholar, author, and lecturer, he has been in the forefront of 
philosophical activities for at least thirty years. 

Professor Creighton was born at Pictou, Nova Scotia, April 8 
1861, and graduated from Dalhousie College, Halifax, in 1887, be. 
coming a graduate student at Cornell University the following 
year. In 1892, after study at Cornell and abroad, he received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in philosophy from Cornell University, 
and was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by Queen’s 
University in 1903, and by Dalhousie College in 1914. He was an 
instructor in philosophy at Cornell from 1889 until 1892, assistant 
professor of philosophy from 1892 until 1895, and has been Sage pro- 
fessor of logic and metaphysics since the latter date. He also served 
as dean of the Graduate School from 1914 to 1923. He has been edi- 
tor of the Philosophical Review for thirty-two years, and was influ- 
ential in founding the American Philosophical Association, of which 
he was president in 1902 and 1903. Since 1896 he has been the 
American editor of Kant-Studien. He is the author and translator 
of several works among which his Introductory Logic is especially 
well-known. 

An account of the life and work of Professor Creighton will ap- 
pear in a later number of this JOURNAL. 


The 1924 meeting of the American Psychological Association will 
take place at George Washington University, Washington, D. C, 
from Monday to Wednesday, December 29, 30, and 31. There will 
be morning and afternoon sessions on Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday, and there will at no time be held more than two simultaneous 
sessions. The business meeting will be held Monday evening. On 
Tuesday afternoon there will be a joint session with the American 
Political Science Association, and the annual dinner, on Tuesday 
evening, will be followed by a Commemorative Session for G. Stanley 
Hall. Wednesday will be devoted to sessions of the Section of Clini- 
eal Psychology. The Committee will continue the program for grad- 
uate students who are not members. 
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